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Reviews 

Poems, by E. Scotton Huelin. Sounds From Another Valley, 
by H. F. Sampson. The Song of the Five, by Cecil 
Garth. Elkin Mathews. 

I have before me three books. They are what the re- 
viewers call "little books," meaning anything which does 
not cost five shillings. In this case they are all "good," and 
none is distinguished. True, none of them treats of the war, 
but on the other hand none of them is as interesting as Edgar 
Master's last book, none has the tang of J. S. Eliot's newest 
work, or of that of Orrick Johns at his best. 

In no case do I wish to offer the young (?) writers 
advice. The reviewer does, as a matter of course, usually 
start to offer advice. If you see a man like Johns, who hits 
the bulls-eye about one time in six, but hits it, you of neces- 
sity want to offer advice. If a new, presumably youngish, 
poet convinces you of his personality, his impulse, and con- 
stantly mars his effects by flaws of surface, by gaucherie, 
there is a certain kind of purely technical advice which can 
be offered by someone longer in the lists, and which may even 
be accepted and do no harm, or very little harm, or even 
some good. The gist of it is to make the young writer more 
constantly aware, more vividly aware, of his medium. I 
think such advice can scarcely ever be given to advantage 
save by someone who believes in or admires the work which 
he is striving to correct or guide forward. 

That aside, I have before me three books, each in a dif- 
ferent fashion: 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Mr. E. Scotton Huelin is up to date; he might have been 
reading Tagore and the imagists. He writes mostly vers 
libre. 

Mr. H. F. Sampson might have been reading Swinburne 
and the nineties. 

Mr. Cecil Garth might have been reading Browning. 

All of these men are poetic, they all have a right to sing. 
Mr. Huelin is pictorial and somewhat pale in emotion; he 
will drag in his "little self of yesterday." I suppose he is 
the new poet of the season, the new poet of the season. And 
Mr. Sampson is vigorous. And Mr. Garth — oh, well, I 
like Mr. Garth, but I can't admit that he has yet learned to 
write. 

And I sit here in the sun feeling that I am doing these 
poets an injury in not "getting up an enthusiasm." They are, 
I believe, the pick of the season. I am in each case con- 
vinced of the sincerity, of the poetic nature, of the writer, 
and there, I suppose, is an end of it. You cant call them 
writers of promise; they simply don't promise. In the case 
of Eliot, of Johns, one can take a reasonable chance on the 
future. E. P. 
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